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of either parent or child is concerned, and may serve to impress
the importance of obedience to certain restrictions.
Obedience. The habit of obedience having been formed
during the first months, obedience to certain home regulations,
during the first year or two, as for example not going outside the
yard, running away, eating between meals, coming when called,
will all have become such a matter of course that the child's
happy cooperation in the home will be beautiful in its results.
There will be few signs of weakness on the parent's part, such as
the fruit dish or the candy box being hidden or the cake put on
the top shelf so that Johnny and Mary cannot find it. There
will be little of this sort to show that mother and father are still
matching wits with their children, but all will work together
with the common ideals of healthy bodies and a happy home.
Let Baby Learn to Do. The positive element in baby's
training is very important. He must early learn to do things.
The don'ts of the early months accomplish a purpose, not only in
developing his power of inhibition but also in making possible
a positive control that serves as a foundation for directed, pur-
poseful effort. The more he learns to do in a positive way, the
less necessary will the clon'ts become, until finally as the child
leaves babyhood they may be almost entirely replaced by posi-
tive suggestion. The much more interesting do's gradually come
to take their place in the foreground of his experience. This
stage in baby's training having been reached, the word don't
continually used may do definite harm, and should be replaced,
as far as possible, by the positive do*
Baby's Positive Urge, The positive urge in baby is very
great. The desire to move himself about, to creep, to stand, to
pull himself up, to walk, comes naturally and instinctively, and
he needs little if any help in initiating these things, But having
at last become an independent animal able to get about, he is
overwhelmed with an insatiable urge to do more. The energy
heretofore spent in aimless activity of arms and legs must now
be directed toward some definite object. The perpetual motion
of babyhood is beginning to be the directed effort of the child,
and this is where mother's initiative plan for him comes as a val-
uable direction of his impulses toward incessant activity. He